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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. was not a case of casting “ pearls before swine.” 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. In most other cases such a mode of proceeding 

Subscriptions, payments and business communications might have been felt as an unwarranted risk. 
received by But it requires a Divine wisdom in us to 
Epwin P. SELLEw, PUBLISHER, teach boys how to use liberty. On the day 
ee ene following the above incidents, we listened to a 

(South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) 

PHILADELPHIA. discussion on the transition from school life to 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to the sudden freedom of college life in a city, a 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, liberty for which very many are all unprepared. 
No. 140 N. Sixreentu Street, Pura. Unnurtured to inward control in liberty, many 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia Po, | are not slow to turn it to license. We have 
heard of upper classes at Westtown school be- 
ing allowed training-practice in self-govern- 
ment. Wisely and watchfully administered this 
nurture would forestall the harm of the com- 
paratively unguarded liberty into which the 
boy is often plunged out of home into city or 
college life. But it is a fault in colleges if a 
boy’s early liberty in them is so unguarded of 
tutors and governors, and a fault in schools 
leading up to colleges if they are not as highly 
concerned to prepare hearts for college liberty, 
“QUT OF THE STRONG CAME ForTH sweet-| as heeds for college learning. The two con- 
NEss.”” (Judges Xiv: 14).—While viewing in ditions should shade off into each other, both 
Trenton last week the first cannon fired in our | Ways, so as to leave the least possible transi- 
civil war, we heard a friend remark that he | tion to be felt, and only as youth is able to 
recently saw at Gettysburg a cannon contain-| bear it. Schools probably are doing this 
ing a bees’ nest, and the bees passing in and enough, as regards the allowing of “Senior 
out in the process of making honey. privileges,” but are they doing all they can in 
The sweetness which may follow a war is no education in the moral use of liberty, in culti- 
product of the cannon, but in the silence of | Vating a sense of responsibility for the liberty 
arms is brought in by Him who maketh even | of after life? On the other hand we are far 
“the wrath of man to praise Him.” So may less assured that colleges are duly concerned 
He whose gospel would “ beat our swords into | lest this liberty of theirs “ become a stumbling- 
plow-shares,” convert our cannon into bee-| block to them that are-weak.” Haverford was 
hives! founded as an exception. We believe its care- 
takers still hold this concern at heart, though 
AN APPEAL TAKEN FROM THE OUTWARD TO under changed conditions and expressing itself 
THE INWARD.—Immediately following the same in changed modes. On these we = Bet yee 
occasion, a boy came up and asked for a match. | Pared by knowledge to comment with author- 
The Friend approached was about to hand him| ity- In all schools under or professing our 
one, when he observed in the boy’s hand a ci-| Dame it is not easy to judge how much the 
gar. Withdrawing the match he protested, | Spirit of a guarded education has changed with 
“T don’t propose to aid thee by amatch in the | the letter. The concern to guard it from 
smoking of a cigar.” Then, as by a sudden | Within rather from without, while it places the 
inspiration, the aspect of the Friend changed. | "phasis where Truth would place it, leaves 
Extending his hand to the boy he said, “now | 0¢casion for Truth to say, “This ought ye to 
take this match! and if thou has manhood | have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
enough to resist smoking, just resist it, and be| We rejoice that a spirit has found entrance 
a man!” in the most venerable college in our land (and 
It was felt that there was a place in that | Perhaps in others), to meet the new comers 
particular boy for an appeal from a merely | Part-way in protecting them from their puerile 
mechanical postponement, to an inward witness | inexperience of life. Committees of the two 
which he could respect. The response in his | UPPer classes have voluntarily undertaken to 
changed countenance gave a hope that this assign to their members a fraternal oversight 


concerning the several freshmen’s guidance 
and general welfare. In our own Society’s 
membership the faithful exercise of such a 
spirit in watching over one-another for good 
might long since have silenced in advance the 
cry for paid pastors. 

An habitual attention to the Spirit of Christ 
and his inward checks and reproofs of instruc- 
tion, which we trust the caretakers of all our 
schools are in a measure concerned to incul- 
cate, would train a child in that true liberty of 
the Spirit which is a safeguard against the 
license of the creature. In Christ alone are 
men fit for freedom. 


The Possibilities of a True Friend in 1899. 

The reprint in our present number of a bio- 
graphical notice of Eliza Wigham, formerly of 
Edinburgh, has been commended to us by a 
Friend who, as a stranger from America, was 
led to feel evidences throughout that city of 
the savor of her spirit. Though almost an iso- 
lated Friend, or connected with a meeting of 
but scanty members, she was sustained in ex- 
erting a far-reaching influence by no props of 
membership, of wealth, or of extraordinary 
natural abilities, but only by the power that is 
the portion of those who keep their eye single to 
Christ and blind to self. Modestly but unswerv- 
ingly consistent with the witness for Truth in her 
own heart,and with the doctrines of our religious 
Society, she became prominently identified with 
many concerns of mercy, uplifting, and good 
for the inhabitants. In all these institutions her 
quiet judgment seemed by common consent to 
be accorded a large place. Her gracious char- 
acter was felt, left its abiding impress, and made 
her perhaps the best known and most sincerely 
respected personality in all the town. Our 
traveller was told that any one in Edinburgh 
could tell him where to find Eliza Wigham. The 
first person inquired of at once directed him 
aright; the next man applied to at random was 
equally clear in telling him where she lived. 
When duty called her to remove to Ireland, 
her fellow-citizens presented her with a memo- 
rial amounting to five thousand dollars. This 
she humbly accepted, and forthwith invested 
it for a benevolent object in the same city. 

One more seal to the promise: “ Ye shall 
receive power after the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” Such Friends, widely influential in 
their humble singleness of purpose, as Ebenezer 
Worth and Joseph Rhoads, were often pointed 
out as instances of the declaration that “one 
honest and faithful Quaker would shake the 





How many psalms of praise with “harp, or 
timbrel, or stringed instrument” would David 
have sung if his praise had been inspired by 
the instruments? In which of the psalms is 
worship called for as the product of an instru- 
ment, or sound, or voice? And many are taught 
in this day to regard that product exhilarating 
the senses, as worship and inspiration. 
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country for ten miles around.” Those whose eye 
is on the Master, need not, any more than Eliza 
Wigham needed, a Monthly Meeting to set them 
to work. They know his secret directions, and 
follow Him; and so they “ walk not in darkness, 
but have the light of life.” Their very single- 
ness of heart which may be called narrow, is 
the secret of a more widely spread usefulness 
than any that their critics can boast in their 
broadness. 

As we take the above remarks to press, the 
arrival of the London Friend, containing the 
following reminiscence, adds its testimony to 
the value of the appearance of a Friend that 
is a Friend indeed : 


Nearly twenty years ago, I was riding upon the 
knifeboard of an omnibus in the environs of Edin- 
burgh, in company with a Friend still living. By 
our side sat two well-dressed young women, who 
might have been better-class domestics or shop- 
women, full of life and glee. All at once, going 
cityward, appeared our late dear friend Eliza Wig- 
ham, with that purposeful look and step that was 
hers. 

No doubt surprised and amused by the antique 
costume, the girl next me cried out quite loudly, 
‘*Look at that one! Now what's she anyway?” 

But her companion very quickly answered, 
‘Hush! that’s “re Quaker !”’ 

““ The Quaker; and what's the Quaker ?”’ 

Then came from her companion such a descrip- 
tion of the goodness and the grace of our dear 
friend—her love to poor girls, her care for the 
wretched and forlorn and downtrodden and de- 
graded—that one could but fancy from her earnest 
tones that she herself had been a recipient in some 
shape. There was no more laughing; speaker 
and hearer were solemnized as at church. 

For me, I had a big lump in my throat and brim- 
ming eyes of joy at Christ's work by his handmaid. 
Never has memory turned over this page but the 
same lump comes back, and the same joy, and 
longing for more such ‘‘ 7he"’ Quakers, and fewer 
who are merely ‘‘A’’ Quaker. This quarter of an 
hour was the happiest of a long and pleasant trip. 

WILLIAM SMITHE. 


>. 


The New Speaker on War. 


General D. B. Henderson, of lowa, will to- 
morrow, says the New York World, of the 2d 
instant, be elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Following is the speech made 
by him at a soldiers’ gathering in Chicago, 
Ninth Month 12th, 1898. His fervid rhetoric 
and forceful facts are timely, in view of the 
official record that our losses in the Philippine 
war, which was never proclaimed or authorized 
by Congress, have been in killed, wounded and 
missing fully 3000, while the Filipinos have 
sacrificed at least 20,000 in their struggle for 
freedom. 

While to the mind of a Friend the next to 


the last paragraph of his protest gives away 


a large part of an entirely Christian standpoint, 
we prefer to print his words entire : 
Mr. President: My theme to-day is war, and | 


am against it. 
my abhorrence of war. 


Art, poetry, romance and history have magnified 
and glorified the soldier, but the time is coming 


when these great instruments of power will desert 
their favorite theme and lead the great forces of 
thought away from the slaughter house up to the 
higher fields of human action. 

the battle field must all go down together. 
sufferings and the trials of the soldiers have not 
been exaggerated. 
danger and death ranks far below the courage that 
faces the superstitions, the prejudices, the wealth 
and the established customs of the world. 


war cry. 


think. 


$4.792,206,000 for war. 


teen long years in battle—four of them in deadly 


increase the capacity for destruction of all the ter- 


each citizen became a Nazarene to proclaim peace 





1 wish I had all the gifts to speak 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania, 
(Continued from page 155.) 

During the interviews which C. F. Post and 
Charles Thomson had with the Delawares at 
Wyoming, several of the Western Indians from 
the Alleghanies were present, who, after hear- 
ing the messages delivered, and the assurances 
of C. F. Post of the friendly feelings of the 
English were much affected, and Kutaikund, an 
aged chief “lifting up his hands to heaven, 
wished that God would have mercy on them 
and help them, and bring them and the English 
again together, and establish an everlasting 
ground and foundation of peace between them. 
He wished further that God would move the 
governors and peoples’ hearts towards them in 


The bull fight, the cock pit, the prize ring and 
It takes courage, I grant, to face death. The 


But the courage needed to face 


The great man reasons, the small man fights. 
Grant’s words of peace will survive his mightiest 


The cost of war alone should make us step and 


The public debts of the world are twenty-nine 


billions, and it is safe to say that every dollar of love, peace and union; for he hoped without 
this is the fruit of war. 
shops and fields! 


fail that a firm and everlasting peace would 
be established and an end put to all war and 
strife. He said further that it would be well, 
if the governor sent somebody with them at 
their return home, for it would be of great 
consequence to them who live about Alleghany 
to hear the Governor’s mind from their own 
mouths.” 

Upon the return of C. F. Post and Charles 
Thomson to Philadelphia, accompanied by some 
of these Indians, Friends exerted themselves 
to induce the Governor to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the favorable disposition 
thus expressed. This was finally resolved upon, 
and a message prepared to be delivered among 
the Western Delawares by a special messenger. 

The person selected for this dangerous jour- 
ney was Christian Frederic Post, whose knowl- 
edge of the Delaware language, integrity of 
character, and extensive acquaintance among 
the Indians rendered him especially qualified 
for the undertaking. He was a native of Polish 
Prussia, but as one of the Moravian brethren, 
had lived and labored among the Wampanoags 


What a strain upon earth, 


In one hundred years Great Britain has paid 

During these 100 years 

fifty of them were devoted to human slaughter. 
The cost of our own Civil War was $6,508,429,909. 
Young as we are as a nation, we have spent eigh- 


fratricidal strife. To-day the genius of our country, 
indeed, of the world, is bending all its powers to 
rible engines of death. Is it not high time that 
among the people? Let every martyr’s grave be 
a sermon and every widow’s wail a hymn for peace 
Let us cut down our Army bill and save our earn- 
ings for the school house, the library and the home. 

Europe is expending on her armies $814,000,000 
annually. 

No wonder the children of the Old World have 
been seeking a new home! 

Should humanity weep in order that tyrants may 
laugh? 

Should the homes of the people be loaded down 


with billions of debt in order that some heartless |. ~., “ ‘ 
murderer may wear a diadem ? in Connecticut, one of whom he had married. 


The wretches that have wrought this desolation His second wife was 8 Delaware Indian. His 
are the panthers, the hyenas and the ghouls of Christian character is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident. In one of his journeys to Wy- 
oming in company with Charles Thomson, their 
route lay through a country infested by hostile 
Indians, by whom several murders had been 
committed in the neighborhood of the path in 
the forest through which they were then trav- 
elling. At night they were obliged to encamp 
in the woods, and lying down under a sense of 
their danger Charles Thomson expressed his 
fears to his companion, who calmly replied, 
““My Saviour watches over me,” and went un- 
concernedly to sleep. 

C. F. Post started on his journey on the fif- 
teenth of Seventh Mo., 1758, and accompanied 
with Indian guides, on the twelfth of the fol- 
lowing month arrived at Kushkushkee in the 
neighborhood of Fort Duquesne. He was re- 
ceived with great kindness by several of these 
hostile Indians, by whom he was protected from 
the murderous designs of the French, and con- 
veyed from one of their Indian settlements to 
another, in order to deliver his message, and 
assure them of the friendly feelings of the 
English. As it was known however, to the In- 
dians that the army of General Forbes was 

i e then on its way towards their country, some 

If you wish to see things clearly, and to be | feelings of doubt in regard to the sincerity of 
just with your fellow-men, keep clear of the | the English induced them to hesitate on giving 
fumes of vanity, and the thick atmosphere of | a final answer, and they informed the messenger 
mere personal feeling. that if he “had brought news of peace before 


humanity. 

I appeal to you, brave men of many battles, who 
have seen and felt and comprehended! I cry out 
to you to throw your influence into the scales and 
urge the world to seek some forum where the ar- 
bitrator shall not be the dripping sword. 

War is demoralizing. 

War is desolating. 

War consumes the toil and comfort of our people. 

War is the world’s terrible, relentless, remorse- 
less inquisition. 

War is the weapon of tyrants, the prop of thrones. 

War, the black pathway to hell, has been the 
pretended passage to heaven. 

War has been justifiable, perhaps, and may be 
again, as sometimes is the surgeon’s knife, but only 
to save life or something better and dearer than 
life. 

Let the time soon come prayed for by the poet: 


Till the war drum throbbed no longer, 

And the battle flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world ; 

There the common sense of most 

Shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in univer- 
sal law. 
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the army had begun to march, it would have é in that town, being then very tender, spoke to 
done a great deal more good.” one of the interpreters, and I was afterwards 

A simple narrative of his two journeys to | teld that he said in substance: “1 love to feel 
the Ohio was kept by C. F. Post, and was first | where words come from.” 
printed in London with notes in 1759. It has (To be continued.) 
also been printed as an appendix to Proud’s sean sree Mas 
History of Pennsylvania. In a recent work en- ; For “THE Fairnp.” 
titled ““An Essay towards an Indian Biblio- This Warm Hearted World. 
graphy,” in the library of Thomas W. Field,| The last time that Frances E. Willard spoke 
1873, the following notice of this labor of love} to a Washington audience, she told of a 
has been recorded: “Since the days of Regulus | Chicago bootblack who, with his kit on his 
no more perilous mission had been undertaken | shoulder and a package of newspapers under 
by a single man; Braddock had been defeated | his arm, stopped at the call of a man witha club 
and eight hundred white soldiers slain. Forbes foot. He worked away at thé man’s shoes, giv- 
was preparing for the invasion of the Indian | ing them as fine a polish as he could, and when 
territory. Pitiless massacre reigned on both| the job was done the man threw him double 
sides, Rewards that would have tempted all| pay, saying: ‘‘ No change; I made you more 
the fierce borderers a year before were of-| work than most folks do.” 
fered in vain, until Christian Post, rejecting all} Quick as a flash thelittle fellow handed back 
offer of compensation and solely for peace and | half the money, saying with eyes full of earnest 
mercy’s sake, set out upon his mission. Every | sympathy: “OQ, mister, I couldn’t make money 
step through the wilderness, the most appall-| out of your trouble,” 
ing dangers threatened him. A hundred times} Not far from Washington there lived a boy 
were savage arms raised to destroy him, and a| who has to bear the heavy burden of deformi- 
hundred times by little less than miracles the | ty, but so bravely does he bear it that he is the 
blows were averted. It is impossible to ex-| very heart of his home, the brightest and cheer- 
aggerate the importance of the work he ac-| jest and most helpful one in the household. 
complished. By his persuasions he detached} A while ago he went out and hunted up a sit- 
the Ohio Indians from the French interest, and | uation for himself so that he might pay his 
the empire of that nation in the West fell.” share of the family expenses. 

In the journals of Daniel Stanton, John| Somebody asked him: “Don’t you find it 
Churchman, John Pemberton, and John Wool-| rather disagreeable, going about as you have 
man, who were actively engaged to a greater | to now?” 


or less degree in labors for the welfare of the} He looked up with his bright, flashing smile, 
Indians of Pennsylvania, may be found many| and answered quickly: “0, no; everybody is 
interesting references to them at this period. | kind to a fellow in my fix,” with a slight gest- 
It was the concern of these and other Friends | yre towards his back. 

toattend public treaties, in which the interests} There is plenty of love and sympathy in the 
of the Indians were involved, for many years, in| world, after all, if our eyes are open to see 
order to assist if possible in their behalf. them.—Christian Endeavor World. 

In 1760 a band of Delaware Indians resided 
at Wyalusing on the banks of the north branch 
of the Susquehanna, now in Bradford County, 
Pa. Among these was John Papoonung, one 
of their chiefs. He became a religious man 
and visited Philadelphia in 1760, with several 
of his people, and had interviews with Friends 
whom he found living in the profession of much 
that he had been convinced of without instru- 
mental means by Divine openings upon his 
mind. To some of these he unfolded the con- 
flicts of spirit which he had passed through, 
both on his own account and for the good of 
his people; among whom he was much esteemed 
as an instructor in spiritual things. 

In 1761, he with other Indians were present 
at a treaty at Easton, which some Friends from 
Philadelphia also attended. He afterwards came 
to this city and became further acquainted with 
Friends. 

In 1763 John Woolman visited these Indians 
on the Susquehanna, accompanied by Benjamin 
Parvin, in the love of the gospel, and had sev- 
eral religious opportunities with them, in one 
of which John Woolman was engaged in prayer. 
In reference to this John Woolman says: “ Af- 
terwards, feeling my mind covered with the 
spirit of prayer, I told the interpreters that I 
found it in my heart to pray to God, and be- 
lieved if I prayed aright, He would hear me, 
and expressed my willingness for them to 
omit interpreting; so our meeting ended with 
a degree of Divine love. Before the people 
went out, 1 observed Papoonung, a man who 
had been zealous in laboring for a reformation 




















Plants that Seem to Reason. 


““My daughter, who is very fond of flowers, 
has a morning glory vine growing in a box on 
her window ledge. While watering it recently, 
she noticed a delicate tendril reaching out to- 
ward a nail in the side casing. She marked the 
position of the tendril in pencil on the wood, 
and then shifted the nail about an inch lower. 
Next day the little feeler had deflected itself 
very noticeably, and was again heading for the 
nail. The marking and shifting were repeated 
four or five times, always with the same results, 
and finally one night the tendril, which had 
grown considerably, managed to reach the cov- 
eted support, and found it coiled tightly around 
it. Meanwhile, another bunch of tendrils had 
been making for a hook that was formerly used 
for a thermometer. Just before it reached its 
destination, my daughter strung a cord across 
the window sash directly above. It was a 
choice then, between the old love and the new, 
and as a morning glory always seems to prefer 
a cord to anything else, it wasn’t long in mak- 
ing up its mind. In a very few hours the pale, 
crisp little tendrils—which, by the way, con- 
vey a surprising suggestion of human fingers— 
had commenced to lift toward the twine. Next 


that 1 don’t believe they possibly could have 
been disengaged without breaking the fibre. 




























day they reached it, and took such a firm grip 


Scientists are no doubt familiar with such phe- 
nomena, and, if so, | would be very glad to learn 
whether they have formulated a theory on the 


subject. To me it seems simply inexplicable.” 


—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Eliza Wigham. 

The death of Eliza Wigham removes a charm- 
ing personality, and one whose life was indeed 
an example from many points of view. It is 
not easy for Friends in England to fully under- 
stand what sort of place she filled in the midst 
of the small group of members of the Society 
in Scotland, as well as in the civic life of 
Edinburgh. I use the word “civic” because 
although Eliza Wigham occupied no municipal 
or official position, she was in a wonderful de- 
gree one of the leading citizens of Edinburgh. 
She was a zealous politician, and this, coupled 
with her active interest in a large number of 
social and religious societies, brought her into 
contact with a variety of persons, and opened 
up many spheres of influence. Her name was 
a household word, and her life was seen and 
read of all men. 

A number of cases come to my mind in which 
Eliza Wigham played the part of the good 
Samaritan, and in not a few cases continued 
to play that part over a long period of time. 
Her generosity and hospitality seemed to know 
no bounds. Her physical frame grew frailer 
and weaker, but her spirit grew ever stronger 
and larger. One forgot the physical frailty, 
and thought only of the spiritual beauty, and 
strength and capacity. In one sense she also 
did the same. That is, she attempted man 
things altogether beyond her physical strength, 
and yet she carried them through by the im- 
mense force of her spiritual power. 

One can scarcely say so much without adding 
a word concerning, perhaps, the most remarka- 
ble case in point. She lived, as many will re- 
member, with her mother, the late Jane Wig- 
ham, who during her last years required much 
careful nursing and tending. To enter that 
home and watch those two lives in the evening 
of their days, and witness the absolute self- 
renunciation of Eliza Wigham, her constant 
watchfulness, her superhuman patience and 
gentleness, was a religious education. She 
gave her life away day by day, she grew more 
and more weary, and more and more devoted. 
When the end at last came Eliza Wigham must 
have slept for days from sheer physical exhaus- 
tion. I have seen many nursings. Never one 
like that. Yet it was an epitome of her life. 
Her home was a refuge for the distressed, or 
the homeless, or the unfortunate. Her heart 
was large enough to take in all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. She belonged to- 
the Society of Encouragers. 

In her political associations, however vigor- 
ous her views, they were invariably expressed 
moderately and quietly. And of those who 
differed strongly from her, and had perhaps 
so expressed themselves in public, she always 
spoke with respect and without a touch of bit- 
terness. Her knowledge of the municipal af- 
fairs of Edinburgh was intimate and exten- 
sive. I well remember a visit to Duncan Mac- 
laren, and the little council of war concerning 
a pending election. It revealed something of 
the wide knowledge which the two Friends pos- 
sessed and of the wide influence they could 
exert. Nowadays in Edinburgh there are plenty 
of women prepared to stand in the vanguard of 
public life and to uphold medical education for 
women and all the various forms of larger 
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duties and citizenship for women. But it should 
not be forgotten that this is possible owing to 
the bravery and patience of pioneers in all 
sorts of social reforms like Eliza Wigham. 

In the small Friends’ Meeting, as it was ten 
years ago, it is hardly necessary to say that 
Eliza Wigham was a pillar of the church. In- 
deed it is likely that the Edinburgh Meeting 
would have disappeared altogther if it had not 
been for the work and spirit of two women 
Friends, Eliza Wigham and Jane Miller. 

One cannot think of this beautiful life with- 
out observing the contribution which the So- 
ciety of Friends can make through isolated in- 
dividuals to society at large. In centres where 
there is a considerable gathering of “ influen- 
tial Friends,” a little unity and organized opin- 
ion will readily carry weight amongst Friends 
locally and in the great world outside. But in 
places where there is a small Meeting, and 
where Friends are not many or wealthy, how 
can they, in such a position, make the tenets 
of the Society of Friends an influence in the 
district? An answer is at hand—by following 
the example of Eliza Wigham, in whose life 
Edinburgh saw Quakerism, and tasted some- 
thing of its fruit. Public spirit, personal 
energy, and the Quaker faith, though she was 
“isolated ” and often alone, made her great 
influence what it became. 

But it is none of these things which those 
who knew her will chiefly remember. It is the 
gentleness and graciousness, the singleness of 
purpose and purity of conduct, bred of holy 
communion and high fellowship, that must al- 
ways be represented to us in the name of Eliza 
Wigham.—G. N., in (London) Friend. 


Arithmetic, 1700 B. C. 


Probably the oldest copy book for home les- 
sons in arithmetic was recently unearthed in 
Egypt. The papyrus, which was found in excel- 
lent condition, dates from the period about 1700 
B. C., that is, about one hundred years before 
the time of Moses, or almost 3600 years ago. 
It proves that the Egyptians had a thorough 
knowledge of elementary mathematics almost 
to the extent of our own. The papyrus has a 
long heading: “Direction how to attain the 
knowledge of all dark things,” etc. Numerous 
examples show that their principal operations 
with entire units and fractions were made by 
means of addition and multiplication. Subtrac- 
tions and divisions were not known in their pres- 
ent form, but correct results were obtained 
nevertheless. 

Equations are also found in the papyrus. 
Among the examples given is this one: Ten 
measures of barley are to be divided among ten 
persons in such a manner that each subsequent 
person receives one eighth a measure less than 
the one before him. Another example given is: 
There are seven men, each one has seven cats, 
each cat has eaten seven mice, each mouse has 
eaten seven grains of barley. Each grain of 
barley would, if cultivated, have yielded seven 
measures of barley. How much barley has been 
lost in that way ?” The papyrus also contains 
calculations of area, the calculation of the area 
of acircle, and its transformation into a square, 
and finally calculations of the cubic measure- 
ments of pyramids.—Episcopal Recorder. 


THE less form in religion the better, since 
God is a Spirit. 


THE FRIEND. 


WHY SHOULDN'T I? 


My canary bird sings the whole day long, 
Behind his gilded bars, 

Shut in from all that birds enjoy, 
Under the sun and stars; 

The freedom, grace and action fine, 
Of wild birds he foregoes, 

But spite of that, with happiness, 
His little heart o’erflows; 

“The world is wide; and birds outside 
In happy cheer abide, 
Why shouldn’t 1?” 


I, too, must dwell behind the bars 
Of toil and sacrifice; 
From weary heart and weary brain 
My prayers or songs arise; 
But all around sad hearts abound, 
And troubles worse than mine, 
If aught of comfort I can bring to them, 
Shall I repine? 
“ God’s world is wide; if I can hide 
The crowding tears and sing beside, 
Why shouldn’t 1?” 
-Selected. 


Sympathy Belated. 

A Friend writes to us that a man from. Phil- 
adelphia on leaving a barber’s shop in a distant 
town which he was visiting this past summer, 
was presented by the proprietor with his print- 
ed business card, giving his name, employment 
and residence on one side, and on the other 
the following lines which he had printed with 
a hope that by distributing them among his 
patrons, a good influence might thereby be the 
result. They have been in print occasionally 
elsewhere, and, it may be, in our columns. 
They contain a lesson which bears repetition : 

“Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
kindness and tenderness sealed up until your 
friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness, speak approving, cheering words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their hearts 
can be thrilled and made happy. The kind 
things you meant to say, when they are dead 
and gone say before they go. The flowers you 
meant to send for their coffins, send now to 
brighten and sweeten their homes before they 
leave them. 

“If my friends have any alabaster boxes laid 
away full of fragrant perfumes of sympathy, 
good-will and affection, which they intend to 
break over my dead body, | would prefer they 
would bring them out in my weary and troub- 
led hours, and open them that I may be re- 
freshed, cheered and made better while I need 
them. I would rather have a plain coffin with- 
out a flower, a funeral without a eulogy, than 
a life without the sweetness of good-will and 
love. 

“Let us learn to anoint all humanity before- 
hand for their burial. Post-mortem kindness 
does not cheer the hardened spirit—flowers on 
the coffin cast no fragrance backward over the 
weary way. Remember we travel the road of 
life but once; let us all try to make this world 
better by our having lived.” 


se ——-- 


Superintendent John W. Carr, Anderson, Ind., 
says:—Common sense, knowledge, love—these 
are the three fixed points through which the 
circumference of a teacher’s character must be 
struck. Omit any one and the symmetry is de- 


| stroyed, and instead of a circle you have an ec- 


; 
‘ 


centric. Omit common sense, and the teacher 
does those absurd and impracticable things that 
subject him to the sneers and ridicule of the 
world. Omit knowledge, and you have a case 
of the children asking for bread and receiving 
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a stone. Omit love, and the souls of the little 
one shrivel and die—or, perchance, are con- 
gealed to ice in the frigid atmosphere of the 
school room. 


Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 


(Continued from page 156.) 

Fourth Month 15th, 1891.—I thought it 
might be right for me this evening to leave 
on record for my remaining daughter Martha 
and my grandchildren, that this day I filled up 
my eightieth year and | may testify that I have 
at different times, to all outward view, very 
narrowly escaped with my life, by accidents of 
various kinds. Indeed I may say I look upon 
myself as being a monument of Divine mercy, 
notwithstanding my great unworthiness. [| 
have been spared to old age, and at this date 
am still able to attend to moderate outdoor 
labor. Be pleased, oh Heavenly Father, “ not 
to leave me in my old age, nor forsake me when 
my strength faileth.” 

Eleventh Month 25th.—A stormy morning, 
and on looking towards attending our Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers and Elders which 
was held at two o’clock this afternoon, I felt 
discouraged and tried to excuse myself from 
attending, feeling feeble; but on trying the 
matter, to the best of my ability, | thought 
best to make the attempt, and I was made 
glad I was there, and the language of Peter, 
when favored with James and John to witness 
the glory of our Holy Redeemer upon the 
mount, was much with me whilst sitting in 
silence with my friends, when gathered on the 
occasion, which I expressed with some addi- 
tions, in which I felt peace, and a renewed evi- 
dence that I am not forsaken. 

Attended the Quarterly Meeting the next 
day, which I believe was favored, and returned 
home with feelings of thankfulness and peace. 
Unworthy as I am, I think proper here to 
record, with feelings of near unity and thank- 
fulness, the visit, in gospel love of our dear 
friend, Elizabeth Evans, with her brother Wil- 
liam and Margaret Lightfoot as her compan- 
ions, all of whom were very acceptably with 
us, and their social vigit at our house was very 
cordial to our feelings. 

Eleventh Mo. 28th, seven o’clock Pp. M.—I be- 
lieve I have not been as watchful the past day 
as I ought to have been, and the language of 
my heart is, “Oh, my Heavenly Father, be 
pleased to forgive all my shortcomings.” 

Twelfth Month Gth.—At meeting to-day I 
seemed led to speak of a neglect of manifested 
duty, as being a great means of the light being 
withdrawn from us; which is attended with 
great danger to give way to, or to endeavor to 
put away from us. Towards the conclusion I 
was brought deeply to feel the awfulness of 
presuming to approach the Divine Being in 
prayer, which mortal man cannot acceptably 
do unless He opens the door and prepares the 
soul therefor. 

First Month 18th.—At a meeting yesterday, 
I was led to speak of the renewed desire I felt, 
that the seed of the kingdom, planted in the 
heart by the great Husbandman, might take 
root downwards, and bear fruit upwards, and 
so to prevail that it might be not only to his 
honor and glory but to our own everlasting 
peace and happiness; in which I felt peace. 

Second Month 7th, 1892.—At our little meet- 
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| 
ing to-day, which was silent, the comforting 


and beautiful language seemed presented to 
my mind, “ He brought me into his banqueting 
house, and his banner over me was love;” 
which has left a precious impression on my 
mind, having a tendency to encourage the hope 
that I am still an object of my Heavenly 
Father’s love and mercy. 

Oh, my dear Saviour, be pleased to search 
me and remove from my soul everything that 
is offensive in thy sight, before I go hence to 
be seen of men no more. 

Third Month 13th, 1892.— For more than 
three weeks I have been almost entirely con- 
fned within my house, and much of the time 
in my bed with la grippe, and although my 
bodily sufferings have not been very great, 
yet it has been a season of much spiritual ex- 
ercise ; but I have through Divine mercy for 
the most part been favored to feel a calm and 
hopeful mind, and enabled to trust in that Al- 
mighty power which has hitherto sustained 
me through all my trials. Feeling some better 
to-day, | ventured out to our little meeting, 
which I thought was a solemn and favored 
season, in which I was engaged in public tes- 
timony, to the relief of my own mind and re- 
turned to my home in peace. May all praise 
be ascribed unto Him to whom it is everlast 
ingly due. 

Ninth Month 4th.—At our little meeting 
to-day, soon after taking my seat, the prayer 
of the psalmist arose freshly with me, “Set a 
watch over my heart, and keep the door of my 
lips, to keep me from evil, and my lips from 
speaking guile,” which | much desired to apply 
to my own particular, but under an apprehen- 
sion that it might not be safe for me to let it 
rest there in silence, I ventured upon my feet 
and endeavored, in a broken manner, to ex- 
press the desire which rested with me, that we 
all might be thus engaged so as to be pre- 
served from evil, and thus be made helpful to 
one another, in the way to the kingdom of 
heaven, in which I believe I felt peace, although 
poverty of feeling is much my clothing. 

(To be continued.) 
ccutnnonnstanlipiiieatimemeen 

Gop’s HELP IN Our Stupies.—We count it 
reasonable to look to the Lord for our daily 
bread ; to apply to Him for aid and guidance 
in the trials and emergencies of life ; but how 
few are they who seek for the same aid from 
Him and feel the same dependence upon Him 
in matters of the intellect—in learning, in 
study, in thought! It is very reasonable and 
becoming. It is very necessary, that when we 
go forth into the toil and business of the day, 
or when our affairs present perplexing diffi- 
culties, we should cast ourselves upon the 
Lord’s protection and look to Him for counsel 
and guidance. But is it, can it be less needful 
that when we sit down to read, to write, to 
study, to think, we should lift up our hearts 
trustingly to Him and cry: “ What in me is 
dark illume, what is low raise and support ?” 
God can and will do this for us ; and it would 
please Him well to be asked to do it. Let us 
believe that to pray earnestly is to study well ; 
and let us be sure that He will refuse nothing 
that we seek in singleness of heart only for 
his service and his glory. How many difficul- 
ties that seem insuperable would be smoothed, 
how many blessed thoughts might be suggested, 
how many forgotten things brought to mind, 






















how many wearinesses refreshed, if we trusted 
more to God and less to ourselves, in the ex- 
ercise of such gifts as He may have committed 
to us and in the supply of such as we want !— 
John Kitto. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
Unity. 


The Psalmist, a true philosopher, exclaims, 


“T am fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
that my soul knoweth right well.” For whether 
we consider man as regards his body, mind, or 
soul, each, in itself, with its powers and func- 
tions, is marvellous. If then we come to dwell 
upon unity as applied to Christian fellowship, 
unity of the soul holds the chief place, that of 
the mind a secondary one; yet since the per- 
fect man whilst on earth is in the flesh, that 
unity which comprises both is the most com- 
plete. 


God creating man, breathed unto him a por- 
tion of his own spirit, of the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul; and had he not 


succumbed to temptation immortality was his. 
Through sin, death came, but through the 


grace and mercy of God, He opened up a door 
to life through his only begotten Son, the 
Word of God by whom God made man. Not 
only was this Word made flesh, dwelling amongst 
men, revealing the will of the Father, and ac- 
complishing all things, according to the Divine 
counsel, but He is and ever has been “ that 
quickening spirit” through whom men have been 
raised from their deadness of soul caused by 
sin, and made alive to God. In this life, of 
which He is the author, man has unity with 
God, for God is a spirit, and this unity is in the 
spirit of his Son, as Jesus said, “ And the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them, that 
they may be one, even as we are one. I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one” (John xvii: 22, 23). 

Precious indeed then, as unity with the 
brethren in church fellowship is, yet his unity 
of the spirit with the Father of Spirits, through 
his Son, must ever be of primary importance 
to each Christian, and any unity amongst be- 
lievers, which has not this as the chief founda- 
tion stone, is lacking in the great essential of 
unity. Unity with God, and unity with the 
brethren, his children, is one of God’s choicest 
gifts to man. But peoples, however spiritual 
they at one time may be, are, like their com- 
ponent individuals, frail, and liable to decline 
into error. Happy was Joshua, foreseeing 
such a liability, in his determination, that 
though all Israel should forsake the Lord and 
serve other gods, “as for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord” (Jos. xxiv: 15). And the 
sequel proved how well grounded his misgivings 
were, for the next generation who had not seen 
the works of the Lord and knew Him not, went 
and served Baal (See Judges ii: 10,11). And 
many like proofs have we of the inconstancy 
of man. Even the apostles one and all said, 
“Though all men forsake thee, yet will not I,” 
and yet a few hours intervening, their ardor 
cooled, their faith vanished, and they all for- 
sook Jesus in the hour of trial and fied.” But 
Elijah, thinking himself alone amongst Israel, 
was faithful to his God. In view of these 
beacon lights, well may we rejoice with trem- 
bling. It is the Lord who is our Shepherd, else 
like poor wandering sheep, we might soon 
stray away. It is only as we daily and hourly 

















walk with Him, as Adam did daily, as we walk 
in the spirit, that we can hold our fellowship 
with Him, and enjoy true unity with those who 
are also in the way. It is as the apostle de- 
clares “as we walk in the light, as God is in 
the light, that we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth from all sin. This light, life, grace, 
truth and spirit are all but different names for 
“God working in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” God gave of his spirit without 
measure to his Son, that He might give to 
every man, “according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ.” We are “baptized by one 
spirit into one body,” and each, partaking of 
the one Divine life, that. of Christ, in Him we 
are one. This glory, God’s Holy Spirit, God 
gave his Son, the Son gives it to those who 
believe and love Him. As grace, this spirit 
teaches; as truth, it throws a clear light, dis- 
tinguishing truth from error; as glory, like the 
Shekinah above the mercy seat, it proves God’s 
favor and presence; as light, it gives ability to 
do as the prophet said would be the case under 
Christ’s dispensation, to discern between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth Him 
not,” and this discernment is applied to thoughts 
within more than to men without. 

They who are thus directed in their thoughts 
and ways, as God’s promise is, “ they shall all be 
taught of God; ” who have also, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, God’s will revealed to men, by this same 
spirit, which the prophets said should be ours; 
who have the same life, wherein they know and 
feel one another; one Holy Head, moulding the 
will and directing each member; they enjoy in 
all these a true substantial unity— unity in 
faith, spirit, doctrine and practice. 

Without this unity, any other is poor indeed, 
and if God and truth be not the foundation it 
must needs be the wisdom and teaching of 
men, which after all is a sandy foundation 
whereon to base our hopes for eternity. 

Shall we then make a creed the touchstone 
of unity? or the declaration of a synod or con- 
ference? or any conformity to certain rites or 
ceremonies? Not at all. Some of these may 
be advisory, but cannot be obligatory on the 
individual conscience. These may all err as 
the records of history prove they have done. 
If these had been obeyed the apostles and 
Luther, too, would have ceased to preach. 
George Fox did not hold these binding or he 
would not have withdrawn from the national 
religion. Paul exercised himself to hold a 
good conscience, void of offence before “ God 
and man,” and he who aims at this and has 
God’s witness to that effect as the seal of his 
uprightness, possesses true religion. If God 
receives him, God’s spirit in another will not 
condemn, and no man should judge another by 
his own spirit. 

As the light of Christ makes manifest and 
reproves evil in the heart, so also does it 
enable those who walk in it to see evil, if there 
be any, in others; but reproving the evil, the 
spirit of Christ is still gentle and loving, and 
seeks to draw the sinner from the evil, and 
not harshly condemn him; forall must remem- 
ber, that were it not for God’s grace and 
mercy, ourselves would be no better, it might 
be much worse. This is the spirit of charity; 
which above all others with that humility 
which becomes poor, weak creatures of a day, 
leads into brotherly condescension, and a yearn- 
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ing care for each others’ welfare and preser-| 
vation from evil. These under God’s blessing 
tend to preserve all in a blessed unity; but | 
lacking these, there may be uniformity, where | 
the strong minded rule the weaker ones, but 
that is not the true unity, which as far excels 
anything else the world may offer as gold does 
brass. 

The church of Christ cannot then be too 
diligent and careful to weed out anything 
that would mar this blessed unity, the crown- 
ing beauty of Christ’s garden, in whose walks 
He takes delight; for as the psalmist declares, 
this unity is as the anointing oil, qualifying for 
man’s most sacred duty, that of the worship 
of his Lord. Our very thoughts towards others 
need to be watched in the light of Christ. “ Let 
none of you imagine evil against his brother.” 
And may we all ever bear in mind “ That one is 
our Master even Christ and all we are brethren.” 
No one but God has a right to dominion over 
the conscience, nor to lord it over God’s herit- 
age. As we draw nearer in spirit to Christ 
the Son of Righteousness, our difficulties, like 
stars before the morning sun, will grow less 
and less conspicuous, until bathed in his light 
and glory, He to usis our allinall. In heaven is 
perfect unity, and the saints on earth are per- 
mitted to “sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” /.W.B 


—_——..-e 


“WAITING FOR MY Boy.”—A few years ago, 
in one of the growing cities of New York State, 
there was a home into which the great sorrow 
of a father’s death had entered. The sons, of 
whom there were several, were of nervous 
temperament, full of animation and exposed to 
many temptations which endanger the youth 
in large cities. 

The widowed mother realized the vast im- 
portance of her responsibility, and many a 
time did she look upward toward the heavenly 
Father for Divine aid in the guidance of her 
fatherless boys. She made it a rule never to 
retire for rest at night until all her sons were 
at home. But as the boys grew older this be- 
came a severe tax both on her time and health, 
often keeping the faithful mother watching 
until the midnight hour. 

One of the boys displayed a talent for music 
and became a skillful violinist. He drifted 
among the wrong class of people, and was 
soon at balls and parties that seldom dispersed 
until the early hours of day. 

Upon one occasion it was nearly seven 
o’clock in the morning before he went to his 
home. Entering the house and opening the 
door of the sitting-room, he saw a sight that 
never can be effaced from his memory. 

In the old rocking-chair sat his aged mother 
fast asleep, but evidently she had been weep- 
ing. Her frilled cap, as white as snow, cover- 
ed her gray hair ; the knitting had fallen from 
her hands, while the tallow from the candle 
had run over the candlestick and down her 
dress. 

Going up to her the young man exclaimed. 

“Why, mother! What are you doing here?” 

His voice startled her, and, upon the ques- 
tion being repeated, she attempted to rise, and 
piteously, but, oh, so tenderly, looking up into 
his face, said, 

““I am waiting for my boy.” 

The sad look and those words, so expressive 
of that long night’s anxiety, quite overcame 


the lad, and throwing his arms around her, he 
said, 

“Dear mother, you shall never wait again 
like this for me.” 

The resolution has never been broken.— 
Late Paper. 


War and Peace Notes. 


Examiner Preston, of the mint, calculated 
the number of gold dollars it required to sup- 
port the army during the past fiscal year, and 
the size and weight of the sum moulded into a 
gold brick. The ninety-two million dollars that 
the army has cost would make a cubic block 
of solid gold eleven and one-half feet in each 
dimension, weighing about one hundred and 
sixty-nine tons.—Philadelphia Record. 











Ellen Robinson expressed the hope that 
Friends would be faithful in their testimony 
against all war as contrary to the spirit of 
Christ. We are told that now all should keep 
silent. On the contrary, it is the time to 
make our voice heard, dwelling on the un- 
Christian nature of war. It is a duty to try to 
counteract the flood of misrepresentation over- 
whelming the judgment of the nation.—(In 
Meeting for Sufferings, London.) 





The man who has sacrificed his own sincere 
convictions at the moment when it cost some- 
thing to declare them, because he feared un- 
popularity, ridicule, or because he could not 
withstand the fierce rush of the popular cur- 
rent, has done to himself a more dreadful thing 
than he could possibly suffer from the un- 
chained malice of his enemies. We, for 
one, reject the fallacy that because the govern- 
ment of the nation in which we have citizen- 
ship has committed itself to a given course of 
action therefore we should be silent as to the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of its policy. 
Once admit that proposition and the citizen 
becomes as much a conscienceless automaton 
as any military subject of the Russian czar. . . 
The true man knows that his party can never 
justly bid him serve it in disobedience to his duty 
to his country, and his country in turn can exact 
no allegiance whick violates his duty to human- 
ity. If the State says without cause, “Slay,” 
God still declares, “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 
Disobedience to any such unjust command is 
the highest loyalty.—Herbert Welsh. 





Christianity has nothing to gain in foreign 
lands if its presence is secured there by the 
policy of a Government whose methods are es- 
sentially imperialistic. The proof of this is 
furnished by the incontestable fact that the 
success of American missions in alien lands, 
without annexation or colonization, has been 
more remarkable among the natives than those 
that have been backed by the prestige of im- 
perialism. Heretofore America has been 
regarded by the heathen as being free from 
the crimes committed against them by others, 
and hence the gospel from the lips of Christ’s 
ambassadors has received respectful attention. 
But let her attitude change, let her become 
like all the rest, and let the enforcement of 
her sovereignty lead to outrages and execu- 
tions, and her imperialism would be as pernic- 
ious to Christianity as was that of Rome.— 
Dr. Lorimer. 


PILKINGTON OF UGANDA.— One remark we 
feel constrained to make, as we read the brief 
account of dear Pilkington’s death. This in- 
valuable missionary and translator, whatever 
may be the justification of it, joined the troops 
in quelling the second mutiny. He took up 
his position with Captain Harrison, who was 
leading the attack. Men were seen coming 
toward them, and were thought to be Waganda, 
but they opened fire, and proved themselves 
to be Nubians. One of them took deliberate 
aim at Pilkington several times, but each time 
missed him. Then Pilkington returned the 
fire, but the shots went equally wide of the 
mark. He fired again at Pilkington, and this 
time shot him right through the thigh, burst- 
ing the femoral artery. One of Harrison’s 
Nubian officers then shot and ‘killed the man 
who had inflicted on Pilkington his fatal wound. 
Shortly after, the beloved missionary fell 
asleep. He had gone out in the morning at 
seven; he was brought back before nine P. M. 
dead. 

We have had more than once a doubt whether 
Christ’s messengers of peace are to take up 
weapons of war; whether literally our weapons 
in the mission field, if they are to be mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds, are not to be spiritual in character. Had 
Pilkington kept himself to his work of trans- 
lation and evangelization, he would have been, 
so far as man can see, alive to-day. One can 
but notice how, until he returned the fire, he 
seemed to be Divinely sheltered from the de- 
liberate aim of the foe; but after he fired his 
shots, the first return fire was fatal. What 
impression must be made on the heathen whom 
we seek to win to Christ, when they see a mis- 
sionary taking up a rifle and marching against 
them! “ The Son of Man came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” And what was 
the act by which the life of the man who had 
shot down Pilkington was taken, but an act of 
retaliation! We know of one missionary so- 
ciety, whose unswerving principle is not to at- 
tempt any act of violence, even in self-defence; 
and they have never yet lost but one life by 
any act of violence on the part of the natives 
among whom they labor. With the utmost 
tenderness we feel constrained to ask whether 
our missionaries should not keep themselves to 
their work as God’s heralds and witnesses, and 
whether an entirely pacific mission on their 
part would not seem in the eyes of pagans 
more consistent with their profession and the 
spirit of their Master. For ourselves we have 
long felt that war is not the occupation of 
the missionary, and every new instance, such 
as the beloved Pilkington furnishes, seems to 
erect a new warning for God’s servants.—The 
Missionary Review of the World. 





A writer in The Herald of Peace for Tenth Mo., 
1899, has addressed the following queries— 
“To archbishops, bishops, clergy and ministers 
of the churches of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the following ‘theses’ ate respectfully sub- 
mitted: 

“1. God, being love, is not the cruelty and 
barbarism of the war system diametrically op- 
posed to his spirit? 

“2. Why was King David forbidden to 
build the temple? 

“3. What was the teaching of the Prince 
of Peace on the cross when He said, in refer- 
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ence to those who were accountable for his 
suffering, ‘Father, forgive them? 

“4. What was his teaching in the Sermon 
on the Mount? 

“5. What are the fruits of the Spirit, as 
defined by Holy Scripture? (Galatians v: 22.) 

“6. What about the love that worketh no 
ill to his neighbor? (Romans xiii: 10.) 

“7, What are the words of the great Mes- 
sianic prophet about those whose hands are 
full of blood? (Isaiah i.) 

“8. What is the teaching of the Lord’s 
Prayer? 

“9. Who has the power of death in this 
world, and what does the name of Apollyon 
signify? 

“10. What principle underlies the doing 
away with horrible cruelty and torture in pun- 
ishments? (Micah vi: 8.) 

“11. Why do we endeavor to convert or civ- 
ilize the heathen by such contradictory agen- 
cies as missionaries and Maxim guns, etc.? 
Are the souls of some more precious in our 
sight than those of others? 

“12. Why is the sixth commandment ig- 
nored? Christ said: ‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.’ 

“13. What is the apostolic injunction as to 
the overcoming of evil? 

“14, Have we ever yet apprehended Christ 
Jesus as the life?” 

SUPPAWN, SAMP, SUCCOTASH.—The colonists 
quickly learned from the Indians to harvest, 
grind and cook this corn in many palatable ways, 
and the foods made from maize have retained to 
this day the names given by the aborigines, such 
as hominy, pone, suppawn, samp, succotash. 
Samp and samp porridge were soon favorite 
dishes. Samp is Indian corn pounded into a 
coarsely ground powder in a mortar. 

The laborious Indian method of preparing 
maize for consumption was to steep it in hot wa- 
ter for twelve hours, then pound the grain in 
the mortar till it was a coarse meal. It was then 
sifted in a small basket, and the large grains 
which did not pass through the primitive sieve 
were again pounded and sifted. 

Samp was often pounded in a primitive and 
picturesque Indian mortar made of a hollowed 
block of wood or stump of a tree. The pestle 
was a heavy block of wood shaped like the in- 
terior of the mortar and fitted with a handle 
attached to one side. The block was fastened 
to the top of a growing sapling, which was bent 
over, and thus acquired the required spring back 
after the block, or pestle, was pounded down on 
the corn. Pounding samp was slow work, often 
done in later years by unskilled negroes, and 
hence disparagingly termed “ niggering” corn. 
—Chautauquan. 
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A FIRM, assured patience grows upon the 
Gnristian, enabling him to hold upon his way, 
ndeterred, unchilled by whatever he may meet 
upon it; enabling him also, I know not to what 
inner music, to build up his spirit to a strength 
of calm, reliant conviction, even with the stones 
he finds there, as a brook lifts up a more clear 
and rapid voice for flowing over pebbles. The 
strain upon the inner life has passed over from 
self to Christ. The heart has grown wise, in- 
structed, tolerant, tender with weakness, pa- 
tient of imperfection.—Patience of Hope. 
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Work AND Worry.—‘“Studying too hard,” 
“overworked,” are charged with many deaths, 
but, in the majority of cases, most unjustly. 
Trouble kills, but it isa rare thing for aman to 
think himself to death, unless his thoughts are 
intimately connected with something painful 
and distressing. Study is a boon to the student. 
He would rather study than eat. The greatest 
students have lived long and happily to four- 


| score and beyond. 


Thought is to the brain what exercise is to 
the physical constitution; it keeps the chan- 
nels of life clear, the blood-vessels unobstruct- 
ed, and the vital fluid courses along them, dis- 
tributing newness of life and vigor of action to 
the latest hours of existence; while the want 
of thought brings starvation to the circulation, 
and causes man to drivel and sleep in old age— 
dead as to everything except eating and cow- 
ering over the fire. 

Men may study hard, and after fifty may 
study with comfort and advantage for five, ten, 
or fifteen hours day after day; and if the studies 
are pleasureable, they promote the general well- 
being of the system, both physical and mental, 
if only abundant sleep is had, with a regular 
supply of simple and nourishing food, sitting 
down to meals in pleasant moods and allowing 
a good half-hour before study is resumed. 

Many of our literary men die prematurely, 
not from overstudy, but from depressing men- 
tal states and irregular or excessive eating 
and drinking. It is high pressure and con- 
stant tension, rather than steady, continuous la- 
bor of body or mind, which hurries multitudes 
to their graves years before their time. With 
all haste there is impatience, solicitude, worry, 
in the present age, we fear that everything is 
sacrificed to “ hurry.”—Publie Health Journal. 








“LEST ANY MAN SHOULD Boast.” — The 
Scriptures describe that joy in the Lord which 
accompanies the witness of his Spirit, as an 
humble joy, a joy that abases to the dust; that 
makes a pardoned sinner cry out, “‘I am vile! 
What am I or my father’s house? Now mine 
eye seeth thee. I abhor myself in dust and 
ashes!” 





Items Concerning the Society. 

Wm. D. Harvey arrived in Philadelphia on the 
5th instant, leaving J. S, Elkinton at Ottawa. The 
latter will visit Friends and Government officials in 
Canada for a few days, expecting to be at home 
about the 14th. He was in good health. 





The subject of the freedom of the ministry, both 
from the point of view of avoiding a professional 
or stated ministry, and of maintaining the liberty 
of the membership to preach, claimed a large part 
of one of the sessions of the Yearly Meeting. The 
discussion was entered into by a number of our 
members from different parts of the Yearly Meeting 
with great earnestness. Their expression was unani- 
mous that Friends have a position to maintain on 
this point, and that it needs to be maintained in 
life and power, and not merely in name. Our chil- 
dren should be taught the meaning and scope of it. 
The self-sacrifice needed and the weight of personal 
responsibility involved should not be shunned, but 
welcomed, as one of the great means of developing 
a strong Christian character. We need to empha- 
size the prophetic gift, as well as the teaching 
gift. We need to have all gifts freely exercised, 
without looking to any one man for the sermon. 
To preserve this freedom we must be in loving sub- 
mission to the Lord and also to one another.— 
(Baltimore) Interchange. 
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We here continue quotations that have been met 
with from John Fiske’s “Dutch and Quaker Colo- 
nies in America.” “Quakerism,” he says, “ was the 
most extreme form which Protestantism had as- 
sumed. In so far as Protestantism claimed to be 
working a reformation in Christianity by retaining 
the spiritual core and dropping off the non-essential 
integuments, the Quakers carried this process about 
as far as it could go.” 

“The basis of George Fox’s teaching was the 
belief that each soul is in religious matters answera- 
ble not to its fellows but to God alone, without 
priestly mediation, because the Holy Spirit is im- 
mediately present in every soul, and is thus a direct 
source of illumination.” 

“The Quakers were inspired by an aggressive 
missionary zeal which was apt to lead them where 
their company was not wanted.” 

“It was a renewal of Christ’s teaching that re- 
ligion is an affair of the inner soul, and not of ex- 
ternals ” [except external obedience, we would add. ] 





Notes from Others. 


“Religions are many; reason is one. Weare all 
brothers.” This phrase is on the lips of every 
Chinese, and the Chinese bandy it from one to the 
other with the most exquisite urbanity.— Huc’s 
“Journey Through the Chinese Empire.” 





It is said that a “ Bible trust” is one of the proba- 
bilities of the immediate future. The competition in 
selling Bibles has been so keen that a combination 
appears necessary, so that prices will not be cut 
down beyond the point of a reasonable profit. Such 
lively sale of Bibles as this shows is not a discour- 
aging sign. 





The Chicago Tribune says: “It is one of the re- 
quirements of valid confession and absolution that 
there should be ‘a moral presence of the penitent 
with.the confessor.’ A written confession sent to 
an absent priest is not valid, but Father Devine, a 
recognized authority on Catholic theology, says 
that a priest might give absolution by telephone, 
under condition, to a person taken suddenly ill, so 
as to be in imminent danger of death, and when he 
cannot possibly reach the place where the person 
is, in which case ‘the penitent and confessor may 
be truly said to be conversing together and conse- 
quently to be morally present to each other.’” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTeD STATES.—The opening of Congress Twelfth Mo., 
4th, was witnessed by a larger throng of people than usual. 
In the Senate appropriate tribute was paid to the late 
Vice-President. The credentials of M.S. Quay as Senator 
from Pennsylvania by appointment of the Governor were 
presented by Senator Penrose, and on motion of Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, were referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. Protests against the seating of 
Quay were presented by Senators Burrows and Jones, of 
Arkansas. 

In the House, General David B. Henderson was elected 
Speaker. When the members were sworn in, Roberts the 
polygamist of Utah, approached the Bar. Objection to 
the administration of the oath was made by Taylor, of 
Ohio, which was joined in by McRae, Democrat, of Arkansas. 
The Speaker thereupon requested Roberts to step aside, 
which he did, on the understanding that such action did 
not prejudice his rights. Action of the case was post- 
poned. Representative Taylor presented protest from 
over 7,000,000 American men and women against seating 
Roberts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury transmitted the estimate 
of appropriations requfred for the next fiscal year. The 
grand total is $631,081,994, an increase over the esti- 
mates of the present fiscal year of $38,033,616. 

The President has designated Adelbert F. Hay, a son 
of the Secretary of State, to take the place of Charles 
Macrum, Consul at Pretoria, who has been granted per- 
mission to leave his post at once. 

The treaty for the partition of the Samoan Islands was 
signed at the State Department in Washington on the 
2nd instant. 

A Duluth despatch says that the demand for iron ore is 
so great that the Minnesota Iron Company will try the 
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experiment of extending the navigation season one or two 
months, running its steamers without insurance. The 
open lakes do not as a rule freeze till Second Month, and 
the narrow channels will be kept open. 

The total amount of bonds purchased under the recent 
offer of the Secretary of the Treasury, to Eleventh Month 
28th, was $13,468,850. 

A new cattle food is made by grinding the dry corn- 
stalks, leaves and tops to a powder, and mixing it with 
blood or molasses, or both. This is pressed into cakes 
under a hydraulic press, and can be shipped as easily as 
bricks or cord wood. For feeding it is broken up and 
mixed with water. Actual tests have been made at ex- 
periment stations and samples have been sent to agricul- 
tural stations in Europe. The reports from all sources 
are very encouraging. It is said at the Department that 
this food will be particularly valuable for our cavalry in 
the tropics, and that the food cakes can be made at a 
minimum cost in Cuba and the Southern States, where 
thousands of tons of low grade molasses go to waste an- 
nually, and where the cane refuse, ground fine, forms al- 
most as satisfactory an absorbent base as corn-stalks. 
The cost of making the food cakes under fairly favorable 
conditions would be from $10 to $12 per ton, and their 
value on a nutritive basis would be from $22 to $25. 

The Financial bill prepared by the Republican Caucus 
Committee which met at Atlantic City last spring, has been 
made public in Washington. It defines the standard unit 
of value to be the dollar of 25.8 grains of gold .9 fine or 
23.02 grains of pure gold; establishes a separate division 
of issue and redemption; provides for the coinage of the 
silver bullion now in the Treasury into subsidiary coin, 
and for the recoinage of worn and uncurrent subsidiary 
silver coin, makes provision for the issue of notes of 
small denomination; permits the issue of bank circulation 
to the par value of bonds deposited, and substitutes a 
franchise tax for the tax on bank circulation, and pro- 
vides for the organization of banks of $25,000 capital in 
communities of $2,000 inhabitants. 

The culture of the pistache nut is likely to prove of 
very considerable value in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Along the Mediterranean, where the choicest 
walnuts and almonds are raised, the pistache is considered 
the very best of all nuts for table use. 

The addition of magnesium in quantity not exceeding 
30, and not less than 10, parts by weight to 100 parts by 
weight of aluminum imparts to the latter metal properties 
which in the pure state it does not possess, without raising 
its specific gravity, but, on the contrary, lowering it, as 
magnesium is even lighter than aluminum. The addition 
of magnesium produces an alloy which is harder and 
easier and cleaner to work than aluminum. Turning pro- 
duces a surface as bright asa mirror, the metal coming off 
in long spiral turnings. The alloy files regular and clean, 
without tearing or choking the file, as aluminum does. 
Deep and sharp screw threads can be cut and clean holes 
bored. The color of the metal resembles silver more than 
aluminum, and it takes a high polish. The hardness and 
strength are considerable, and can be varied by varying 
the proportions.—Mining and Scientific Press. 

The vital statistics of this State for the past year are : 
Births, 29,419 ; deaths, 30,999 ; marriages, 13,336. 

The pine trees in the Black Hills of South Dakota are 
being killed off by the ravages of a little worm, and the 
Government is making investigations into the matter, 
with the view of checking the evil. 

Reports from a number of points on the Gulf in the 
section of Rockport, Tex., show that the damage to prop- 
erty and loss of life by the recent severe storm were much 
greater than at first reported. A number of small fishing 
craft are missing, together with their crews. Several 
thousand sheep and hundreds of cattle were driven into 
the Gulf by the storm and drowned. One ranchman lost 
over 3,000 sheep in this manner. 

A fire which started Eleventh Month, 28th, in the stores 
of Partridge & Richardson, Eighth Street, above Market, 
in this city, destroyed those buildings, the establishment 
of J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers, Filbert Street, 
below Eighth, and Partridge & Son and Bailey & Co., 
Eighth Street, below Filbert, and damaged the stores of 
Lit Brothers, Strawbridge & Clothier, P. T. Hallahan, 
P. J. Hallahan, H. Mosebach & Sens, Samuel D. Long, F. 
W. Bean & Co., Artman & Treichler, and others. The 
total loss is estimated at $1,250,000. 

There were 410 deaths in this city last week, which is 
24 more than the previous week and 11 more than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 212 were 
males and 198 females: 52 died of consumption ; 48 of 
pnuemonia ; 36 of heart diseases ; 31 of diphtheria; 16 of 
cancer; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of apoplexy; 

11 of nephritis; 10 of inanition; 10 of Bright's disease; 10 

of convulsions; 9 of peritonitis; 9 of marasmus; 9 of paraly- 

sis; 8 from casualties and 6 of typhoid fever. 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 102; 4’s, reg., 112 a 113; cou- 
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pon, 113} a 114; new 4’s, 1324 a 133; 5’s 1114 a 1113; 
3's, 1094 a 110. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for middling 
uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40 ;| Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.60 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLouR.—$3.30 a $3.45 per 
barrel, as to quality, for choice Pennsylvania. BUCKWHEAT 
FLouR.—New, $2.35 a $2.50 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GraIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 684 a 694c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 364 a 36%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31# a 32c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5? a 6c.; good, 5} a 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? a 5c.; common, 4 a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 44 a 4$c.; good, 4 a 4¢c.; 
medium, 34 a 33c.; common, 1? a 3tc.; lambs, 4? a 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 5? a 6c.; others, 54 a 5ic. 

ForEIGN—President McKinley has designated the son 
of Secretary Hay to succeed C. Macrum, Consul, in Pre- 
toria. The Daily Telegraph says : “This appointment is 
a graceful concession on the part of the United States 
Government to British feeling. Our countrymen’s inter- 
ests will be safe in the hands of the new Consul.” 

In a speech at Leicester, on Eleventh Month 30th, re- 
ferring to the position of England during the Spanish- 
American war, Secretary Chamberlain said : 

“Our action proved to the Americans that we were 
indeed one people, of the same thoughts and guided by 
the same principles. The assurance that was given them 
in the course of the Spanish war will, I believe, never be 
forgotten, and has placed our relations in an admirable 
position. The union, the alliance, if you please, the un- 
derstanding between these two great nations is indeed a 
guarantee of the peace of the world. But there is some- 
thing more which I think any farseeing English statesman 
must have long desired—that we should not remain per- 
manently isolated from the continent of Europe, and I 
think it must have appeared evident to everybody that 
the natural alliance is between ourselves and the German 
Empire.” 

Secretary Chamberlain’s speech on the proposed new 
Tripple Alliance has aroused extraordinary interest in 
France and other continental nations, as well as in Great 
‘Britain. 

Owing to the phenomenal sale of the newspapers con- 
sequent upon the African war, a paper famine is threat- 
ened in London. It is reported that the American supply 
has failed temporarily, and the advance in the price of 
wood and coal in England and France is proving an impor- 
tant factor in the increased cost of paper in those coun- 
tries. 

The Berliner Tageblatt says: “On account of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the textile trade with America, 
several important owners have decided to erect mills in 
the United States.” 

The number of telegraph stations in Germany has been 
increased from 1688 in the year 1875 to 15,400 at present. 

A new type of electric railway car is being used in 
Brussels, the object of which is to reduce air resistance. 
The front of the car is triangular in shape, the controller 
and motorman being stationed in the angle. 

The origin of Roentgen rays and Becquerel rays has 
not been ascertained, though 100 scientists have been 
profoundly investigating the subject. 

Charge d’Affaires ad interim at St. Petersburg, Pierce 
writes to the State Department under date of Eleventh 
Month, 11th, 1899, that a telegram from Reval announces 
the arrival of the first steamer with American Indian 
corn. Eight more are expected. 

The transport Manauense, with three companies of In- 
fantry on board, arrived at Manila Eleventh Month, 28th, 
having narrowly escaped disaster. The officers and men 
were for twelve days bailing with buckets, and the steamer 
is alleged to have been unseaworthy, undermanned and 
short of provisions. 

On Eleventh Month 28th, a terrific engagement took 
place between General Methuen’s army and the Boers en- 
trenched on Modder River. For fourteen hours the battle 
raged, and at night the Boers retired across the river, the 
British subsequently getting their forces over the stream, 
when hostilities ceased. Charges of British infantry were 
made in the face of a terrible hail of bullets. Lord Meth- 
uen’s forces lost heavily, and there was great havoc 
among the Boers, who are said to have numbered 11,000. 

News reached Manila from Iloilo of a battle at Pavia, 
Island of Panay, on the 26th, in which the insurgents 
were driven from their entrenchments into the mountains. 
The Americans lost two killed. 

Details of the complete defeat of the insurgents, west 
of Mangatarem, by Colonel Bell, show that the Americans 
captured all of the enemy’s quick firing and Krupp guns, 
ammunition, ordnance supplies, clothing, etc. The Fili- 
pino force numbered about 2,000 men. 


General Otis cables that Bayonbong was captured by Gen- 
eral Lawton on the 28th. Over fifty pieces of artillery 
have been captured by the American troops in Luzon in 
the last three weeks. 

Consul General Gowey sends to the State Department 
from Yokohama a clipping from the Japan Herald, from 
which it appears that from all the prefectures throughont 
the country, except Shiga, Hiroshima and Kumamoto, the 
year’s yield of rice is estimated at 214,649,424 bushels, 
the figures showing a decrease of 11.7 per cent. and an 
increase of 6.5 per cent., as compared with those of the 
preceding year and of ordinary years. 

A Caracas despatch says after a fight lasting sixteen 
hours the city of Maracaibo, capital of the State of Zulia, 
Venezuela, was captured by Hernandist revolutionary 
forces. 

Payta, in Peru, says the New York Evening Post, ig 
said to be the dryest spot on the face of the earth, as the 
average interval between rainfalls is about seven years. 
It is situated about 300 miles south of the equator, on a 
coast which has risen forty feet within historic times, 
Professor David Fairchild, who visited the place in Second 
Month, describes the country and its flora in a recent num- 
ber of the (English) Botanical Gazette. A short while 
previous to his visit there had been rain, which lasted from 
10 P. M. one day till noon the following day, and this was 
the first which had fallen in eight years. The flora con- 
sists of about nine species, seven of which are annuals, 
whose seeds must have remained dormant in the ground 
for eight years. The natives subsist by growing the long 
rooted Peruvian cotton, which is able to maintain itself 
in the dried up river bed. The crop of this plant fur- 
nishes the colored short-staple cotton which is used to 
adulterate wool. 



































RECEIPTS. 


Received from Hannah Arnett, Philadelphia, $2, 
Vol 73. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—f'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Lansdowne, Pa. Fifth-day evening, the 
14th inst., at eight o’elock, 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Twelfth Month 4th. 

Cc. L. F. $1; E. W. BR. $5; F. H. M.$2; Z: M. 
$3; M. W. T. $3; K.T.S.$1; R. W. W.$1; M.B 
$1; E. B. $5; S. A. J. $5; M.1.S. 50 ets.; Children, 
Aimwell School $4.65; S. W. P. $20: J. L. D. $3; F. 
T. R. $3; Moorestown Academy $5.25; G. A. $50; 
A. E. K. $10; W K. $10; E. E.$5; S. N.& A. B. W. 
#5; G. P. #5; E. L. 85; E.S. A. $5; W. B. #100; 
C.J.$20; W.H., lowa $2; A Friend $5; L. P. H. $2; 
E. H. #1; Temperance Meeting, Anamosa, $4.72; 
Methodist Meeting. Mari n, Iowa, $5.21; F. H. #50; 
H. W. L. $10; H.S. $5; M.S. H. $10; Friends, Har 
risville, O. #5.15: P. M. L. $10; M.S. M. $10; A.M. 
$10: Per E. P. M. $25; M. A., Ohio, $5; C. T. $10; 
J. W. L. $1; T. W. 35; W. F.0.$5; A. T. L. $6. 

Wx. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila 






SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Per H. M J. $200; T. C. H. $1; Swarthmore Col- 
lege, £2.50; West Chester Friends School, $10; 8S. K. 
Ci: $5. 


MARRIED, at Friends Meeting-house, West Grove, 
Pa., on Twelfth of Tenth Month, 1899, SamugL W. 
Jones, of Mas nville, N. J. and FLonesce 8S. Moors, 
of the former place. 
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Corrected Notice.—DI1ep, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Morris Goodwin. near Greenwich, N. J. 
Ninth Month 20th. 1899, ANN Harmer, widow of 
Mark Harmer, in the eighty-sixth year of her age; ® 
member of Salem Quarte:ly and Woodbury Monthly 
Mevting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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